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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes activities in Ohio during 
fiscal 1994 under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which authorizes a federally funded compensatory program for 
several groups of educationally disadvantaged childrenc Funds for 
basic programs are allocated according to the number of children aged 
5-17 residing in a district who are in institutions or foster homes 
or, whose families have low income or are receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. Most activities were conducted during the 
regular school term; over half the activities wer« for grades 1^3. 
Reading received primary emphasis with 63 percent of funding, while 
21 percent went to math instruction. Salaries and rulited cosli 
accounted for 87 percent of funds. Instructional effectiveness was 
determined by test scores reported in normal-curve- equivalent units. 
Parent advisory councils were intrinsic to succeiiCul outcomei. 
Special Chapter 1 programs served migrant, disabled, end neglected or 
delinquent students. Migrant programs provided supplementary 
instruction, particularly in English language skills and primarily 
during the summer, and support services such as transportation and 
meals. Ti^e Ohio Department of Education provided technical assistance 
to participating school districts and state agency schools. 
Thirty-two data table* provide details on total funding, student 
participation by grade and instructional area, private school 
students, achievement gains, budget categories, teachers and other 
staff, parent involvement, and 5-year trends. Summary pages highlight 
program successes. (JAT) 
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his 29th annual report summarizes recent activities provided 
in Ohio through Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Information presented includes statistics for fiscal 1994 (the 1993-94 school 
year and the summer that followed), participation trends, instructional im- 
pact» expenditure and staffing patterns, parent involvement, and five-year 
trends. 

(Chapter 1 authorizes a federally funded compensatory pro- 
gram for several groups of educationally disadvantaged children. The legisla- 
tion directs that priority educational needs of these children be identified 
and programs designed to provide appropriate supplemental instruction. 

Basic provisions of Chapter 1 are funded on the premise that 
areas with high concentrations of low-income families also have high concen- 
trations of children who are educationally disadvantaged. Public school dis- 
tricts are allocated funds to provide supplemental instruction for these 
students. 

Special provisions of Chapter 1 recognize a federal responsi- 
bility to improve the educational opportunities available to the children of 
migratory agricultural workers. The legislation channels funds through state 
departments of education for distribution to school districts where influxes of 
migrant children occur. 

Special provisions of Chapter 1 also recognize the need for 
supplemental instruction to help handicapped, neglected, or delinquent chil- 
dren who attend school in state-operated facilities. 

Chapter 1 in Ohio is administered by the Ohio Department of 
Kduratiotrs Division of Federal Assistance and Division of Special Education. 

Pages 3 to 16 explain the basic Chapter 1 services provided by 
Ohio's public school districts. Statistics for the current year and five-year 
tiemis < learly indicate that this program helps children become successful 
leat uetH. 

Pages 17 to 26 describe the special Chapter 1 services pro- 
vided lot the children of migratory agricultural workers and handicapped^ 
neglec tr(l» or delinquent children being educated in sta*e agency schools. 
Here also the statistics indicate the beneficial human impact of the supple- 
mental services provided through federal aid to education. 
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early all school dislriris in Ohio (lualilV lor Chapter 1 funds 
and, except for a few with small allorjilioiis, most participate. In fiscal 1994, 
611 of 612 districts operated (^haprn 1 pro^nuns. 

The allocation fur racli s( hool disn ict is based on a formula 
dependent on the number ol chiUhvii a'^rd livv ihroURh seventeen residing 
in the district who are 

■ From low-incomt' liimilit's. based on census data. 

■ From families with iiuoiiie above the poverty line that receive 
Aid to Families with Depeiuleni (Children. 

■ In institutions lor iie^jlecied or delinquent children. 

■ In foster homes in the district. 

Grant awards to school districts for basic programs over the 
last five years totaled more than $971,000,000. Grant awards fluctuate from 
year to year according to ihe federal handicapped-child count. 

Chapter I is Jonvurd funded — the money approved for the fed- 
eral fiscal year that begins in October is available for use during the school 
year that begins the next September. Provisions are also made for funds to be 
carried over and used the following yean 

The rationale for forward funding and carryover is to provide 
school administrators with the flexibility needed to employ staff on a limelv 
basis and to adjust to changes that occur during the school yean 



Table 1 
Five- Year Trend; 
Chapter t Grant Awards 


Fiscal Year 


Grant Award 


1990 


$137,407,671 


1991 


165,715,770 


1992 


199,391,283 


1993 


224,682,941 


1994 


243,867,455 


Total 


$971,065,120 



Basic 
Programs 
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student 
Participation 



Musi Chapter 1 activities in Ohio are conducted during 
ihe regular in in, and over half are directed toward serving children in grades 
one through three (see Table 2), The 611 school districts providing 
OhapiiM 1 iiistruetiou during the regular term served 203,097 students. 
Those disliic is that had sununer-lerin instruction served 2,386 students. Of 
these suidenis, 1. 143 participated both terms. 



Table 2 

Student Participation by Grades 


Grade 
Ranges 


Regular 
Term 


Summer 
Term 


Bottl 
Terms 


Students 
Served* 


Number 


PercenT 


Number 


Percent 


Nurrsbef 


Pofcont 


Number 


Percent 


PK 


4.062 


2 


92 


4 


4,154 


2 


4.149 


2 


K 


18,279 


9 


164 


7 


18,443 


9 


18.330 


9 


1-3 


1 1 1 .703 


55 


1.102 


46 


112,805 


55 


1 1 1 .923 


55 


4-6 


44.681 


22 


667 


28 


45,348 


22 


44.957 


22 


7-9 


18.279 


9 


263 


11 


18.542 


9 


18.493 


9 


10-12 


6,093 


3 


98 


4 


6,191 


3 


6,188 


3 


Totals 


203,097 


100 


2,386 


100 


205,463 


100 


204,040 


100 


'Unduplicated count. 



The grade level with the most participants was grade one with 
r)l,167 students. Grade two ranked second with 36,942. Cirades three and four 
followed with 26,727 and 18,532 respectively. 

Very few school districts provide (lhapter 1 services at the sec- 
ondary level. On a combined basis, 12 percent of all participants in fiscal 
1994, were in grades seven or above. The lower percentages of older students 
do not mean that there are no educationally disadvantaged secondary stu- 
dents. Instead, they indicate that priorities have been established in line with 
local needs assessments and fimding levels. 

Private school students who meet selection criteria and reside 
in qualified attendance areas are included in the planning for basic 
Chapter 1 programs and are provided with appropriate services. In fiscal 
1994, a total of 9,351 private school students received Chapter 1 instruction. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 1985 that Chapter 1 teach- 
ers cannot be sent into church-related private schools to provide instruction 
(see Table 3). This ruling from AfriiHar xk Felton does not negate the portion 
of (^.hapter 1 law that requires a school district to consider the needs of pri- 
vate school students when planning its program. 
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Participation by Private Sctiool Students 




Grade Ranges 


Number 


Percent 


Prekindergarten — Grade 3 


6.652 


71 


Grades 4-6 


2,116 


23 


Grades 7-12 


581 


6 


Totals 


9,351 


100 



Public sdiool adininisiraiors in Ohio icspoiulcd (|ni( kls and 
HIiTiixclv lo this dodsion, Ol ihc 204.04(1 siudrnis sn \cd in Tim ,\\ I. live 
jKMrrni wnv nirollcd in private schools. This is sinul.n lo ilu- pcin niauc 
sn xcd anniuiUv prior lo ihr SuprtMnc Court rnlini». 

Most private school siudrnts wcri* seived in t onvciiu'iitlv Iti 
caicd mobile units (sec Tabic 4). The remainder walked oi nanspniu d 

lo publi( schools or neutral sites. 

Local school districts receive extra Chaptei I Innds \n hrlp 
studenis who reside in local institutions lor neirlecied oi delni(|unii ( liiMn n 
In liM al \W I. a total ol \yX^ students were served. 



Table 4 

Service Location for Private School Students 



Number of 1 Percent of 
Facility Participants ] ?9!!!^!P°1*^ 

Mobile units 7,948 ■ 85 

Public schools 1.029 11 

Ne utral sites ^ 374 • ^ 

"r^als 9.351 , 100 




Instructional 
Areas 



Insii u< lion ill iradinjj; is almost alwavs idtMuilu'd as llu* i»rrai- 
fst area ol nrrd ioi CliapiiT 1 srrvito. First prioriiv lor participation is i»i\vn 
to chiUlifn most in urvi\ ol additional help. A total ol Kiri.riM) students re- 
eeivi'd readini; services in the re;j[iilar term and 2A2\) in the simnnei term. 

I'he nsiial procethnr is lor live oi so sttidents to leave iIumi 
refj;iilar classroom lor about SO mintues a (hi\ to meet sepaialelv witli a 
Chapiei 1 icadiei. Insirnction is jreaicd to a level wheie ea( h (hild ( an be 
siK ( esslnl. 

Nhiiliemaiics. the second-ranked amw ol need, is iisualK con- 
ducted in a small-i^i'oiip seilinij; similar to that lor icadinji;. A total oi TihSlWi 
stndeius participated (Un injH the rei^iilai HHKUM s( hool \eai and 1,117 in the 
stnnmei. 

In a lew instances, distric ts identified a need ioi piekindei- 
iraiien servid-. As 'Iahle T) inchcati's, \,inV2 dhhhen undi-i Ihe weie served 
(hirini!: the 199!^) I rei;nlai term and \H\ in snmmei lei m 



Instructional 
Areas 



Table 5 

Student Participation by Instructional Areas 

Regular Ternn Summer Term 



Number 



i Reading \ 166,540 

I Mathematics 54,836 

! Prekindergarten 4.062 

Language Arts ; 12J86 



•Percent of 203,097 participants, 
•'Percent of 2,386 participants 



fiuml M f 



e^icent" 
W 
61 
4 
M 




l,an«4nai;e ai is was nlleied in I ' l ^'» ^ind( nis dmnn^ ilie lemr 
lai' tei ni and to siiideiMs in smmnei lei m 

Peicemat^es ol pal ii( ipanis m e.n h niMi tiMmnal a mm pi oxide 
an additional pei speeiise. Ki;^htv-i\vo pen en I ol I he '.|ii'\,n<i7 lemilai lei in |)at- 
liei])a)its icd'ived i'ea(hni![ insli lU tion. Dmmi.' the smiunei leim. S'l pi'iieiil 
ol the L\!^S() ])ailii ipants wei t' in readiii'^. I he dilleiemc' m peKeniaue oi 
Nonnii^sieis served is especialls iii cat hi maihemaius. \f)ie thai onl\ 'J7 pei- 
eent weic sei'ved in the rei^iilar term, while (d peiienl leceived madiemaiics 
insti n( lion in the smnmei. 

"I'hionj^li the veai s. ilie e\lia iiisii lu lioii piovided In (Chap- 
ter I and Tiile I has emphasized im])io\emeni ol hasit leading and mathe- 
maties skills. I*ereentai»i's ol all pailicipains imoKed in these instimiional 
areas ri'llei t this loens. 
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To drifrniiiu' \\\c ciivvuwwcss anil inipad ol Cliapicr 1 ii^ad- 
ini^ insiruciion at jrnulcs 2 atul al)i)vt\ cm U loial school usfs siaiulai di/cd 
arliirvniUMU icsis lo nu asun* studi'iiis* rducaiional siandinin vviili a prcK^M 
and a posiirsi. DilicMCiu i s in icsi scoi rs an' rrpourd in noi nial rui vi' ('(juiv- 
altMii (NCI'.) uniis iscr Table (>). 

Vhv \C.Ks\su*ni ii'poi is siudiMUs' aiadiMuii t»ains iliai can br 
altril)uU'(l lo rxiia insnau iion piovidrd l)\ ( .h.i|)iri 1. lo inKM'pri'i die daia. 
ilu* trader should nndnsiand ilir lollimini;: 

■ Scores are reporied lor onb ibosc smdenis vsho lake bodi ihe 
pretest and |)osiiest. Sioics aie lonNcried lo NC.l.s and a]^;]^;re- 
i^ated at the state le\el. 

■ With onb rei»ular classroom instruction, ibildien are ex- 
pected lo maintain tlu*ir own position relaiive to other chil- 
dren in the class — that is. make no NCK trains. 

■ W ith the e\na Chapter 1 instruction, i hildren are expected lo 
achieve (and make NCK ^Ams) at a laster rate than dassmati's 
who b.ive onb ret»ular classroom instruction. A i»ain ol I N(.l-. 
is { onsideied sijirniluaiu. 

I his CXI I a insiiui lion helped ovei 1()S.0(I0 vouni^sters in Ohio 
improM- (hell icadmi; skills. 

Dminu the past live vears. a\'ei-a,L;e gains joi all giade levels 
combined ba\e i onsisicnib been above the 1 NCK considered signibcanl. For 
the regulai l*>*KV*.M sihool veai. average N('K gains lor grades 'J-() were 
in basic skills and .^.*M m advanced skills. 1 liesc gains are cspcciallv impres. 
sive since Chapiei 1 scives onb diose cbildiiMi who score lowesi on umltiple 
selection criteria. 



impact of 

Reading 

instruction 




Impact of 
Mathematics 
Instruction 



K('snlis on sian(iar<li/c(i aciiicvniuMii \cs\s luv also used in di'- 
tciininc lilt' iiM'iu'ss of (:iiapt<*r 1 niatlu'inaiirs insinicnon. Vhc svstcni 
(o) it'poiiiiii^ is ilic sainr as tliat usod for iradiiig (svc 'l\\h\c 7). 

As SI hool WAV 1993-94 trains in inailu'niatu n arc smdird. wnW 
ili.il tliric wt'it' oiilv r)LS:^() irt^ular-tcnn participants in lliis area ronipari'd 
Willi Hili.Mn ill uMdiiii". I hv average NCKi^ains lor '^wuWs LM) wcvc 9.07 in 
Imsk skills and (i.9l) in advaiucd skills, (iains tc-nd to run than those 

loi M Mdiiii'. Also. I)i'( anse ol the small numbers ol'suidems involved in math- 
em. Hus, i^iiiiis U'nd to Ihu tnaie more tlian in reading. 



Table 7 
NCE Gains in Mathematics 
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Those who wish lo uncicrstaiKi the si/r and scope ol Chapicr I 
want lo know for what purposes Chapter I funds are l)U(ii^eie(l. 

The nionev is used tor suppleinenial insii nc lion, e>pe( iailv in 
the area ol' reading (see table S). When hndi^ei iieins within ilie vaiions in- 
structional areas are viewed as percentages, the iinpoi laiu <' placed on read- 
ing instruction is obvious. The trend in Ohio, noi onl\ hn the lasi live \eais 
but for tlie previous twentv-lour. has been lo ( onceiniaie innding on die nii 
provemeni ol reading skills, Secondar\ enipliasis has < onsisieinU l)eeii on \\u 
iniprovenieni ol niaiheniatics skills. 

(:ha|)ier 1 funds can also i)e categorized l)\ ilien use lui 
salaries and related cosis; insirueiional materials, supplies. e(|nipinein. and 
capital oiulav: and supportive sei vices. As indicated in fable ^.l. ninsi ut \\u 
niouev is used lo eniplov teachers and aides who work direc ilv widi ( Ihldu ii 
In contrasi. 1!^ percent is used for instructional materials, snpplies. e(|nip 
ment. capital outlav. and supportive services. 

Anodu'r wav to look at Chapter 1 budgets is b\ average ( ost 
per siudeni leceiving extra instruction, hi fiscal 1994. the 2()4.()1() c hildien m 
Chaplei 1 weie served at an average cost of SI. 19.") each. 



Expenditure 
Patterns 



Table 6 

Budget Amounts by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Area 



Reading 

Mathematics 

Language Arts 

Prekindergarten 

Extended-Day Kindergortoti 

Neglected or Delinquent (LocoD 

Noninstructional 



I 



Fiscal Year 1994 



Totals 



Amount 
2152,216,662 
.')1 453,520 
If) 719.483 
3,;''B1,083 
8,325,819 
822,9// 
15.047 91 1 
$243,667,455 



Percent 
63 
21 



3 
I 

6 
100 



Function Area 



Table 9 

Budget Amounts by Function Areas 

Fiscal Year 1994 

I'ctcont 



Salaries and related costs 

Instructional materials, supplies, 
equipment, capital outlay 

Supportive Services 



Totals 



Amount 
5212,412.644 

24 907,262 
6,547.1.49 
$243,667,455 
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100 



staff Positions 



Table 10 

Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 








Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Both Terms 


Staff Positions 


FuII-lime 
Equivalent 


Percent 


Full-Time ; 
[qui volenti Pcrconl 


Full-lime 
Equivalent 


Percent 


i loachers/tutors 


4.255 


81 


35 


75 


4,290 


81 


1 lonphpr nidp^ 


641 


12 


6 


13 


647 


12 


i 

1 Coordinators. 

supervisors, directors 


140 


3 


3 


6 


143 


1 

3 


Clerical statt 


1 116 


2 


3 


6 


! 119 


2 


Other supportive staff 




? 






I2u 

1 


2 


Totals 


1 5,278 


too 


47 


100 


1 5,325 


100 

1 



Ei<j;hiv-sc\cn ptMifiu ol all CliapU't I (Apciidmii cs iii l!s(;il 
\W I, wrvc lor salaries anci related losls. Who leietxed lliese sal.iiies a\u\ wlial 
s('i\i(es (lid il\e\' pnnide \o siiidenisr An overxiexs nl sinll positions in Lilile 
H) |)io\i(h's a general answer. 

A loial oi l/Jf).") inll-iinie e(|uivaleni leaclieis. snnu' ol whom 
woiked ;is miois, were einploxed dnrini» llie rei^nlai lerni, and W:) duiint; die 
siiMiinei. 

(.Iiaplei I le.uliers ;u c someliines assisted l)\ aides. Six 
Inindied lori\-one Inll-iinie e{pii\alent aides ;»ssisted (ihapter I leaclieis d\u- 
int> the re|L»nlai term. In die sniniiiei. six aides were eiiiploved. 

Dnriiii^ die lei^nLii leiiii, [KS peK ent oi the inll-tiine e(|ni\aleni 
positions wen- filled In le.u lieis. nilois, ;nid aides wlio woiked (iircH th with 
(hildieii. In the sniniiiei. SS peKcni ol the positions were lilied h\ teachers, 
tinoi s. .111(1 .lides. 



M lo^^i V iv^vw, I lu' ic.K lieis. .ndcs. .111(1 ollieis who .lie ies|)onsil)lc jdi hclp- 

EdUCOtiOri ^^^^^ ^ hapn i l p.ntKipams l)((oin(' sn((essjnl Ic.iiiieis need td leneu oi up 

i«i,i(le llicii skills pel iodi( .ill\. I oi tins tc.isoii. cNcti llioiii'li iii.iin ( hiiplei I 
U'.u liei s I M\ (' iii.lsici s det^i ecs .Mid m ill lei nils \ (MI s ( jj siK ( ess! nl le.K liiiii* e\ 
pel iciK ('. illsei M( ediK iitioli is ( niisideied .ill lliipoi t.ilit ( .h.iptei I .K tix it\. 

Ill lis( .il \\)\) I. .1 ioi.it ol Sj.:\.MI,!)(I7 w.is used to pomdc iiisei \- 
K e ediu iitioii. Si. ill iiieinheis who woiked with (.li.iptei I pinti(ipants h.i<i 
die oppoitnniiN to iinpioxe tluii skills iiiid niidei st.indiiii* thioni*h these in- 
sei \ i( e .u ii\ iiies. 

In some inst.iiH es. iiisei \i( e is pio\i(h'(l h\ the lo( al (list i i( t, In 
in;iii\ eoniilies and imilii( (uini\ ;iieas. (Iisiii( is woik ioi;( tliei to pioxide itioie 
( ompreliensive insenite ediualKHi. 
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The majoi i^oal ol all paicni iii\ol\rinrni idaU'd m ( .liapicr 1 
is iiii|)!()vc(l siiKk'iii achu'venuMii. As would l>i' rvpct ird. is pes ol iMNoKciiuMU 
arc vaiit'd (sec Table 1 1) . A vorv iinpoi lam npc paicm adsison ( nmu il 
mcinluMship^ is discussed separaii^lv 1)1 this lepdii 

Parenis of all (Ihapiei I paHKip.inis an mKo riHomaL»ed m 
iiieei widi (lhapier 1 teachers lodistnss ilic piojlicss .ind Icaiiiiiu' piohlcp.is 
oi iheh' children. (Uassrooiii leaclieis .lU' soinciimr', immu iI |i» p.iitit ipaic 
in these coiilerences lo proxidc a iiioie (ooidinand ap|Mo.i(li to liclpiii^ 
children. 

Nhmv part'nis vjsii dieii < Inld s ( liapii i I i l.iss. help ni.ilvc in 
siruciional ixi^nies ibi- use at home: .lUend ineenn^s wnh i^nesi sprakcis; oi 
heip out as voluineer tutors, aides, or uxhukm s 

Teachers in some disu i( Is \ isii homes I o en ( om.i^e paieiu 
involvenieiH and to gain a heiiei undeisiandmL; o( llie needs ol individual 
children. 

hi fiscal \W \, rJO.Kil paienis ol Cliapiei 1 siudenis were in- 
Nolvcd in one or inoie of the tvpes ol activiiies repoiled in l ahles 1 1 and TJ. 



Parent 
Involvement 



Table 1 1 
Parent Involvement 



Types of Contacts 



Number* 1 Percent 



i Individual conferences with Chapter 1 staff members 

I 

; Classroom visits by parents 

I Group meetings (in addition to council meetings) 

1 Planning (in addition.to council meetings) 

i Home visits by Chapter 1 staff members 



175,894 
65777 
59,686 
14.860 
7.868 



54 
20 
18 

3 



Totals 



•A total of 120.161 parents of Chapto 
more times in the listed activities 



u U I 



324.085 100 

wro irwc^lvod one or 



Table 12 

Five-Year Trend: Types of Parent Involvement Contacts 
Classroom 



Fiscal ; Individual 
Year ! Conferences 



1990 j 


1 1 1 ,749 


. 1991 


135,757 


. 1992 ' 


152,518 


: i 


155,771 


1994 ; 


175,894 



Visits 

40.99H 
43.60') 
4B 94V 
bH.ai.' 
6i) / // 



Grcijp 
Meetings' 

46 (IMi 

Ml 1 1 1 

'.^ //i 



Planning' ' 

.M /4^ 
1 / 4/1) 
1 ' 

14 Hi'.d 



Home Visits 

H,6i4 
10 096 
H .S6,' 
H 14.' 
/ 



*ln addition to school district or lu h ih ( h wm ii im m »tii n »l( ii iiiuu i 
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Parent 
Advisory 
Councils 



(.l),i|)U') I i('L>))hnnns i('(niii(' sdiool districts to convonr an 
annual pnhlii nicchnt' Ini ijir pniposr ol cxplainini; activities and programs 
lo |)arcnis ol n( ipaiini« < liil(l) i'U. \ hs\\u is nia\ provide rcasonal)lc suppori 
io) additional |)a)('))t at tivilies. 

(:ha|)ici I Ic^islahon u inoscd du* rc(|iiircnuMiis of its predc- 
( fssoi. Tide I, lo) ioi inal si hool and disii k i < oniuils. However, nianv districts 
in Ohio cDininned s( hool MHiiKilsas jtuallv designed organizations. Disirici 
(ouncils weie inaiinained in mans disiiids, hut without rigid requirenients. 
Thns. members and s( hool adimmsnahMs vscie able to modilv their proce- 
(hnes to better nu'el local needs. 

Invohemein ol p,nenis ni an advisorv roh' signilicantlv in- 
creases the eHe(tiveness ol ( .liaptci I. hpnal at livities ol school (ouncil 
members included working on ( ommun'cs. ohsn ving in dassiooms. (irgani/- 
ing activities loi olhei pai eiiis. anil vnoi knii; as vnlmueei s. 

At the disn i( I level. M)Mn( il inembri s vsei e likelv lo discuss 
and recommend wa\s in impi^>\e die distin i s < haplei I m lixiiies as ihev re- 
late to the needs ol ( hildieii. help anani',e disiiu ivside oi (onni\A\i(le meet- 
ings lor parents ol all ( .haplei I pai liMpanis, ni assist ssilh e\i luuiges of in- 
lormalion through uewsletlet s Ol tnui s (»!( haplei I dassioonis. 

Dining listal l*Ml|. si linol lest l advistMv (onmil meinheiship 
totaled 1 I.OIO. Disiiii i advisoi \ unuu \\ inemliei ship nnmheied *J.()(k'i. In ad- 
(htion to local s( hool anddistiKi mi'ttmi'^s. ( oiim il memhei s nnci e encour- 
aged to organize and attend ( oiiniv o) nmlndisiin t meetings. 

Dniing the pasi h\e veais, inemhership (Mi disiiut advisoix 
(DUiuils hasa\eiage(l '2.\y.\ \ veailv iscc lahle !:•). Although the number ol 
persons who oITu iailv sei\e iisdisiiu i (ouiu il members has been declining, 
die total munhei ol |)aienls in\ol\e<l in Chaptei 1 activities is ciuite high. 

One ol ihe main reasons lor the successful involvement of par- 
ents is ihai Chaplei I lea( hers and school principals have reached out to 
ihein and (oiiMined iliem that tliev can make important contributions to 
iheii ( liildi en's ac .ideiiiK achievement. 



Table 13 

Five-Year Trend: Council Membership 



Fiscal Year 

1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 



School Councils 



16,006 
14,381 
16.526 
10.567 
1 1 .040 



District Councils 



3.838 
4 022 
2,124 
2,022 
2,663 
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Chapter 1 Basic Programs: Summary of Successes 



Chapter 1 helps children! Evaluation data gathered in local school districts and compiled at the 
state level clearly indicate that thousands of children arc helped each year. The following list pro- 
vides supportive e\idencc and a summary of Chapter 1 operations during fiscal 1994 (the 1993- 
94 school year and the summer that followed). 



■ Of Ohio's 612 school districts, 611 or 99 
percent, conducted C.hapter 1 programs. 

B Local school districts received a total of 
$243,867,455 in Chapter 1 funds to provide 
extra instruction for 204,040 educationally 
disadvantaged children, 

■ Most Chapter 1 activities occurred in the 
regular »v hool lerin. during which over 99 
percent of participants received instruction 
and most expenditures were made. 

M Eighty-eight percent of the students receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 instruction were in grade six 
or below. The greatest concentration of 
pupils, 66 percent, was in grades pre- 
kindergarten through three. 

M Highest priority for Chapter 1 services is 
given to reading. Over 82 percent of all 
regular-term participants and 89 percent of 
all summer-term participants received in- 
struction in this area. 

M Chapter 1 participants are making signifi- 
cant achievement gains. Average NCE gains 
in reading and mathematics are significant 
in both basic and advanced skills. 

■ Sixty-three percent of all funds budgeted 
for the year were directed toward reading 
instruction. Next were mathematics and 
language arts, with 21 and 5 percent, 
respectively. 

B Eighty-seven percent of all funds budgeted 
for the year were for staff salarit\s and re- 
lated fringe benefits. 



■ School districts hired 4,255 teachers or cer- 
dfied tutors, on a full-time equivalent basis, 
to instruct Chapter 1 participants during 
the regular term. During the summer term, 
districts hired 35 teachers or tutors on a 
full-time equivalent basis. 

■ Parent advisory councils were an integral 
part of Chapter 1. A total of 2,663 people 
served on district councils and 11,040 were 
on building councils. 



Several reasons for the success of Chapter 1 are 
apparent: 

K Provision of concentrated instructional 
ser\Tices for selected educationally disadvan- 
taged children. 

■ Emphasis on needs assessment and 
diagnostic-prescriptive instruction. 

■ Concentration on improvement of reading, 
mathematics, and language arts skills, 

■ Coordination witli classroom instrucdon, 

■ Reliance on school principals as instruc- 
tional leaders. 

H Support by local boards of education with 
additional funds for Chapter 1 purposes. 

■ Meaningfiil involvement of parents. 



IS 
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Summary of Successes, continued 



This program is working in ()hi()» hiu iimh li 
more must be done if the instructional lu'rds 
of eligible children are to be met in llir luiuu\ 
The following courses of action by sc hool ad- 
ministrators are recommended: 

■ Continue to use available funds prudently. 

■ Encourage teachers, principals, and par- 
ents to work together to plan and carry out 
Chapter 1 instructional activities. 

■ Urge teachers to continue to develop per- 
sonalized instructional plans for each 
Chapter 1 participant. 

■ Seek ways to modvate more children to im- 
prove their reading, mathematics, and lan- 
guage arts skills. 

■ Continue to involve parents in meaningful 
activities. 

■ Convince legislators, educators, and the 
public through effective publications, au- 
diovisual presentations, and speaking en- 
gagements that Chapter 1 helps children. 



(inM( ('rn(*d parcnis, educators, and other 
n)!inuuniiy lisuirrH must also convince the 
Picsidnil, inrnibiMs ofC^ongress, and other 
^(ivn nnu'tn oMu ials that 

■ Chapter 1 helps ihousands of children an- 
nually U) improve their reading and mathe- 
matics skills and become successful in 
school. 

■ Much remains to be done to help thou- 
sands of additional educationally disadvan- 
taged children each school year. 

■ Children who are not helped to master 
basic academic skills are more likely to end 
up on unemployment and welfare rolls in 
the future and cost more in tax dollars in- 
stead of less. 

■ Local public school districts and states 
cannot solve educational problems alone. 
Federal aid for areas of special need is 
essential. 
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(liu alioual pioi^rains lor rlnldrcn oT niiiri aioi \ aiijrit iillural 
workers arc currciulv lundcci ihroui^^h sptH ial piovisions in Chapiei 1 ol the 
KlcnuMiiarv and Scrondarv Kducaiion Act. 

Annnai li^rani awarcis lo ilu* stale are bascci on a ronni ol chil- 
dren ao;i*s :VJI and die nunilnM of davs ihev are in Ohio. Recruiteis locale 
faniiiies as diev move Ironi siaie lo stale and connnnnitv lo connnmiiiv. lei^is- 
ler liie children and have inforniaiion about iheni sent lo ihe nalioinil Mi- 
irrant Student Record IVansler Svsieni. anci tell pai enis aboui llie ediu alional 
services provided ihroiiij;!! (ihapier 1. 



Special 
Programs 



Tinee main crops (pickles, lomaioes. and suii^ar heels) and 
truck farmini^ atiraci workers anci their lamilies lo Ohio. School (iisn ids. pii 
niarih in norihwesiern anci western parts of the stale, thai aniicipaie inihixcs 
ornni^;rant students applv to ilu^ Ohio Deparimeni oI Kcincation lor linids. \1 
locations and biidij[ets aic based on ihe number oT students eN|)e( ted and ilic 
services to be provided (see Table 1 I), irenrollnienis run hii^'hei oi lowci.ad 
jiistnienis are macie, The ninnber ol students who enroll eat li \eai lliu males 
with labor demands and weathei conditions, sue h as ilie iain\ s|»i \\]{\ and di \ 
smnmer experienc ed in the last lew veai s. 

A lew niii^rani lamilies an i\e in Ohio in time loi spi iiil', |)1(^\\ 
ini;. 'Ihe t^reaiesi inllnx is dm in.ii; June. |m1\. aiul August. MaiiN lannlies sia\ 
until the first Irost in late Seplembei oi e u U < )( tohei 

Uelween 7)0 and l'»n |)i'i(eiti ol ihe mii:^i.uM vonni^siejs leceiv 
mi; ( ihapter I insti lu lion ai e nsnalU eni oiled ni t>i ades one ihi oni'h si\ 
!*i om L*t) to *jr> pel cent ai e t \ alh in ki'.idei t^ai leu. pi esi hool. oi suinmei 
daM ate. I he lemanidei ai e in t"! ades se\ ei i tin oiii>li twelve 

liisii m iional emphasis is on liel|»tiit' sonn^ei (liildien de 
\elop I" iii;lisli laiiuna'^e skills. ( )i al la lit" ua^^e. in pai iit iilai. is sn cssed bee aiisr 
iiiam ol the (liildieii aie pi edoiiiiiiaiilU Spaihsli->peakiii,iA. lm|)io\eiiieni ol 
leadini' and iiialheinaius skills is also ein|)liasi/e(l. Ihe tvpical sindc^nt ollen 
leceixes nistimlinn in iiioie ihan one suhjec l aiea. especialU chnini; the 
smnmei. 

\t die secoiidan level diiriiiL^ the s|)rint; and iall. mii»*rant stu- 
dents ha\e (he same (onise (hones as local siudeius. (:ha|)ter 1 mii^rani 
hmds aie used ptimaiiU lo piovide teachers lor lutoiint;. as needed. Durinj; 
the suiniMei. holli aiademii and vocational sui)jecls are ollered. Several 
s( hool disii i( (s s( hednle sunnnei eveniii;; classes so thai older students can 
both w(n k and attend s( hool. 
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Migrant 
Children 



Table 14 
Districts, Participants, and Funds 



Fiscal Year 


- ■ ■ 1 

Grant Award 


Districts 


Participants 


1990 


$1,327,439 


21 


3,094 


1991 


1,342,827 


2? 


2.773 


1992 


1,522,577 


21 


2,439 


1993 


1,517,561 


21 


2,33? 


' 1994 


1 ,470,057 


2t) 


2.39/ 




2i) 
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Niiicix pcKi'iil ol ilu' Imuls hn mijirrani cducaiion is used lor 
stall salaiifs and Iriiii^f bciiclils (sec \\\U\c Ij^. Bfcaiiso ofilu* naiurc of ini- 
i^iaiu cuiiuaiion. suppoi scixiics aic ncicssarx. Duriii;^ ilu* suninuT 
iiu)Mih>. pupil iransporiaiioiK hcalili siMxiics. aiui lood srrvicos art* provided. 
OiluM- sup|)()riivc s(M'\ii(*s iiu lndc siudciil i ci ruiinu'iU and iransniission ol 
lu'alili anti rdiuaiional inlorniaiitni n* \\\v Mi^iani SuuU'ni Rftord Transirr 
S\sitMn. 

Tahlt* 1(> indicaics nninlxMsol insiiiictional. adininisiraiiM*. 
and supponivo stall (Mn|)lov('d on a lull-time i'c|ui\alcnt hasis. 

Parent iuNolveinent is retpiired 1)\ lau. I\pes ol in\(il\enieiu 
inelnde st'hool and t lass visits, eonlerent es willi teai heis. and paient ad\is<ii\ 
toiuu'il ineuibership (see Table 17). 



Table 15 
Expenditures by Function Areas 


1993 


1994 


Function Areas | 


1990 


j 1991 


1992 


Salaries, fringe benefits ; 


92% 


87% 


88% 


1 90% 


' 90% 


i Instructional materials, ' 




i 




1 




■ supplies, equipment i 


2 


j 2 


7 


: 5 


5 


i Other services ! 


6 


I 10 


5 


1 5 


i 5 



Tabie 16 

Fuli-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 



Staff Positions 


1 Regular 


Summer 


(Full-Time Equivalent') 


I Term 

—\ 


Term 


Teachers 


; 40 


59 


Teacher aides 


9 


.')! 


Directors, coordinators 


14 


1'^ 


Transfer-record clerks 


]b 


H 


Recruiters 


14 




Iransportation personnel 




?() 


Food service workers 




\2 


Custodians 


i 


15 


Support staff 


: 13 


16 



'For number of weeks respective programs were in operation 



Table 17 
Parent Involvement 



i Average Percent 

i_ Term of Parents Number of Parents 



Fall 1993 45 500 

Spring 1994 bU ' 110 

Summor 1W4 Sfi ; 650 



21 



Chapter 1 fcr Migrant Children: 
Summary of Successes 



Mst al 1994 hifrhlights and successes of migrant 
(*(lucalit)n in Ohio include the following: 

■ AI)out 90 percent of the 2,397 participants 
were interstate travelers, most from Texas 
or Florida. The parents of about 6 percent 
were former migrants who have perma- 
nently settled in Ohio within the last five 
years. The^remainder were from families 
that traveled within the state to obtain agri- 
cultural employment. 

■ During the summer months when regular 
schools were not in session, 13 districts op- 
erated special migrant schools. 

■ In the spring and fall, both elementary and 
secondary migrant children spent most of 
the day in regular classrooms. Those who 
needed extra assistance were "pulled out" 
for supplemental instruction thai was tutorial 
in nature. 

■ Six districts enrolling over 125 mlgraiu stu- 
dents each during the sunnner were 
Willard, Elmwood» Findlay. Fremont, 
Lakota, and Woodniore. Five dislric ts — 
Fremont, Eastwood, (lihsonhtun, Willard, 
and Woodmore — served U)l) or inori* stu- 
dents in the fall. 

■ One district, Toledo, )Moviilnl it vrih inuiul 
program. 



■ Three districts — Lakota, Vanguard, and 
Woodmore — conducted evening classes 
for high school and jimior high students, 

■ Ohio and Texas educators are continuing 
their efforts to coordinate the instruction 
and services available to both high school 
and junior high students. 

■ The migrant education center at Fremont 
provided consultant services, developed in- 
structional and recruitment materials, and 
distributed media resources. 

B State-sponsored workshops were held for 
various groups, including administrators, 
teachers, transfer-record clerks, and re- 
cruiters. 

■ Ohio's terminal for the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System continued to send 
and receive information about migrant 
children living in Ohio. 

U The migrant education center at Fremont, 
in cooperation with several state, local, and 
private agencies, sponsored a mobile health 
fair. Health screenings were proNidec' to a|> 
proximately 1,500 migrant children and 
ilu'ir parents. 



Aiiolliei ol llir iliict spi'j mI src imtis oI (.li.ipli't I provides 
suppienieiuary fiituls lo mkmm tiiipoi l.ttii cfliti Mltutttil ncrils nl sindents with 
disabilities in siaie-openiled and st.iir siippni ird silintils In Ohio, dnrin*; 
each of the past live veai .s. an iis n «im' n| 1 r»H i liihh en h.isc i ('( iMN'ed educa- 
tional assistance lln-()Ut,di this sunitf ol Irdrt.il .liil isrr lahir |H). 
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Table 18 






Programs, Partlclpanti, and Funds 




Fiscal Year 


Programs 


Participants 


Grant Award 


1990 


j 92 




$4,699,538 


1991 


j 90 


:\}\M 


4.347.487 


1992 


88 


AM/ 


4, 63/, 648 


1993 


i 87 


4/14!) 


4.1 14,594 


1994 


; 74 


3,134 


2.3/6.601 



2Z 



Special 
Progroms for 
Children Witli 
Disabilities 



Ctram dwaids aic l)asi'(l on amnial rhilcUoiim daia iiul rellcri 
drclining cnrollniiMUs in siaU'-(>|)(Maic(l m Ikx^Is. hnidiiii; \v\v\s duriiii^ ilu* 
past i'lvr vc*ars liavc* hrcn siillu irii! ftn s( hool ollu ials lo provide* conriMi- 
iraird scTvircs ibr ihc childiiMi sclcdcd loi ChapUM I pariicipaiion. 

Ill fiscal PJUL a loial ol :^,KH1 snidiMiis with disahililirs were 
pi-ovided Clhapier 1 services in ilic lollowiii)^ ivpes of special-purpose schools: 
C Seveni\-loin schools operated hs ((aiiuv hoards of menial 

retardation and developincnial disahiliiies served 

V()nni>[sters. 

E One school in I'esideiuial developnieiual ( iMilers administered 
b\ the Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and l)e\elop- 
mental l)isal)ilities served \ i lnldii*n. 
B Two residential schools adniinisiered hv the Ohio Depainnenl 
of Kdncation — the Ohio State School lor die lUind and die 
Ohio School for the Deal — starved lilC) stndenis. 
Nineiv-ihrce percent ol ihc students with disahiliiies in Ohio 
who red'ivi'd Cihaptei 1 services were enroUerl in lounu-operated sc hools 
(see Table P.M. The others attended school on the premises of the slate fat il- 
itv where iliev peinianeniK or iem|)oiarilv lived. 



Table 19 
Participants by Type of School 


Type of Sctiool 


1990 j 


i991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


County Honrclri r )f MonU il 
RetardatKMi a\M\ 
DevGlopr.iontitl 
Disabllltlor, 


1 




3.989 


4.091 


2,914 


Mental Returdolion cwv 1 
1 Developnnentcil 
1 Disabilities Centers 




1-1 


7 


6 


i 4 


; Ohio School tor the iJocil 


Ml 




14/ 


! 14 


1 150 


1 Ohio State School for the 
! Blind 


/4 






7? 


66 


Totals 


4,932 


3,834 


i 4,447 


1 4,445 


1 3,134 



Special (Jiapiei I hinds hn students wiili disahiliiies ate used 
to provide edueational services thai snpplemeiil dmsc piovided h\ stale and 
other lederal Innds. An assessmem ol iiistimtitni.il needs he<|neiill\ leads to 
a provision ol services lor ehildren who aie niidei (M aho\e the liaditicmal 
seliool ai>es oi six thront^h 17. Note in lahle thai lioin !'» I to peueiil 
have been ai;e live or under. 

Ninet\-eit;ht peKciii t)\ all hinds made availahle in lista! \W\ 
ilnontj;h slate atj^enrv provisions of (.liapK t I |oi sliMleiils witli disahiliiies 
weie used lor insti lu lioiial salaiics. Iiiimm- hciicliri oi (oiitiatted jieisonal 
sei \ i( (VS. 



2:^ 



IK llnIM 

\u\ 'iiiidniis Willi (I) >.)hiliti( 
I he \\\u . Ill i( .)( h( i ^ ><{M 1 1. 1 
plnM (I .111(1 iIh IIDtlllM 1 n\ 



H IIS lUl . 



IKl '.('I S )( ('^ 

(livn silicd. 

Il(l( s (11) 



l^|s .ind 

n il)( s SCI xc Ml 



I Ik .IK IIIMI IK hon.ll pi InlllK ' I ' ( ( I ,|))|( 1' I I 

\ v,a\ In l(»u| ,ii tlu ti ( imI in pi o 

«>l .MM |M inl Mil 1 I 1 (o I <M lis on lilt pel ( (III i)l .ill 

( li.ipH I I p. II ti( ip.iiiis s( I vm! Ml I .K I) insn IK liotiiil 

.IK .1 (SM' l.llilc '.!'.M I IlK lU.tliniis in pel ( (iH.ll^cs 
tend In irllr( I sllills ill die IS pt s n| ( liildl ril scl \cd 
.nid iIk .U.nl.lhilits nl ndicl hindilii^ sntilics. 



Table 20 

Five-Year Trends: Student! With Diiabllities 



I Fiscal Year 



Participants 



1990 
1991 
199.^ 
199a 
1994 



4.932 
3.83^ 
AAA/ 
AAA' I 
3 1 ^A 



Age Ranges 



3 5 

3B7o 

34 

M\ 

39 



6 I 



1 \ , 

AV\ 
4(1 

40 



Table 21 

Staff and Children by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Areas 


Chapter 1 Staff 
(Full-Time Equivalent) 


Children Served 




(Rank Order by Numbers 
of Children Served) 


Teachers/ 
Specialists 


Aides 


Ages 
3-5 


Ages i 

6-12 1 


Ages 

13-21 ! 


Totals 


Multlhandlcapped 


6.30 


110.78 


41 


49? 1 


68(1 1 


1 ,M \ 


F'roschool 


.60 


27.35 


537 






' . i / 


Adapted physical 
education 


i 


2.3 


167 


1 






Speech and Language 


; 1.55 




137 


'J',' 




IHM 


Job Trainer 


5.75 






<> 


i4.i ; 


lf,() 


■ Occupational Therapy 


1 


2.85 


5? 


14 


:'3 


MS' 



Table 22 

Five-Year Trends: Program PriorHles 
by Percent of Children Served 



Instructional Areas 


1990 


1991 i 


1992 


1993 


1994 


^ Multihandicapped 


40% 




317, ', 






1 Preschool 


7 


V.> 


1'. ' 


IS 


1/ 


! Prevocational training 


5 


3 






1 


Speech and language 


10 


V 






(^ 


' Occupational therapy 


4 


;> 


1 




1 


' Behavior management 


3 


4 


4 




1 


' Adapted physical 
j education 


12 


i 

IH 




1 1 




: Children served in 
; one or more areos 


5.111 


4,559 


4.612 


4.509 


3,158 
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\n(MlH I \n look at the iinpiu i of ( .hiiplci I tiin(lini> on 
studcnis uiih disahililics is titioiii*!) \\w so vices piovidcd within c.w h of the 
l\|)i's ol s( lioojs. 

I III- s( liools opri.itcd In (oontN ho.jds scivcd ilic most ( hil- 
drcu, and as won Id \n ( spi( n d. tlirn ( haptci I set \i( rs wcrr the most di- 
M'l'silicd. Miiltihandii .ipp( d pirsMiool. and adapted pli^sic.d edn( «ilion 
( lasses wei e ts pu al pi lot nn ^ III lts( al I't'M 

Si,)i( ni'.titiiiinn-. loi dii inriitallv k latded and de\elopineii- 
talK d)sal>led ns( d ( liapti i I Iniul Ini uim i M( ( 

Stiidi lit • at tii( ( )hio '<( liMul joi ih( |)r,il wen piovided esha 
( lassiooin a'<^i'a,iii( i llniai di di( ( inplnMiu nt oj juU . and a |oli placeinetil 
( Ol n dinatoi 

( ll.lpK ) I It tlx t )!iin Iiool loi tll( hittid IIM hiderl tiio 

hilitv n.iiiiiii!', at MMtv ilii I tpv (lid inipMivt iik tn ol dailx \\\\\\\\ skills. 

Km an <( ol I In < \ ( iit\ nt di al ulitK s and dtM'i sttN ol ( .haptei 
I set M( ( ^ statistK . I oinpilt d .It tin tali l( \ ( I iniisl I ir I'j iiei ali/ed. .\s lahle 
'J:hiidi( ati s Sti |m i < < nt m| tlu mdi Me> in .ill atu i antn "^hm < sslidK .m hieved 
o\ei oiK li.ill ol iIm 11 shot t i( I nitil>|( ( n\( .in li .( al I Mil I 

I l\r \e,)i tlend > til .tiid( III pn Miles'. pioMde anolliei tlulK aloi 
oj the sHi ( ( ol ( h.ipti I 1 M I M( ( N loi I Ik stiidt nts w m Ii (hsahiliiu^. Noli' in 
i.ihli 'J I that lioiM lo p( K eiil ol all s| ndents a( liiev <'d ov < ! hall ol theii 
sho) I lei III oh|ei tivi s \\\ e,u li ol di( last l)v< Ne.n ^ 



Table 23 
Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 

Mcvkod improvement 
(80 I no% achieved) 

IfTiruovc^tnont 

HA) achieved) 

nci improvement 
(A^r/n nr lor.s oc hieved) 



Ages 
3-5 

64% 

25 

11 



Ages 
6-12 

46% 

38 

16 



Ages 
13-21 

3H 
15 



All Age 
Ranges 



14 
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Table 24 

Five-Year Trends: Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 ! 


; Marked improvement 
(80 100% achieved) 


38% 


\ 

40% 


49% 


43% 


53% 


' Improvement 

j (50-79% achieved) 


45 ; 


43 


39 




33 


i Little or no improvement 
1 (497o or less achieved) 


17 ; 


17 


12 


18 


14 



Chapter 1 for Students With Disabilities: 
Summary of Successes 



Students with severe disabilities are successfully 
achie\ing realistic short-term objectives. Teach- 
ers and other evaluators, using both subjective 
and objective criteria^ report that fiscal 1994 
Ohaptcr 1 funds helped nine of every ten stu- 
dents reach over half of the objectives set for 
them. 

Typical achievements were such taken-for- 
granted skills as sitting or standing without sup- 
port, toilet training, self-feeding, making intel- 
ligible sounds, and communicating with 
teachers and parents. 

Parents are involved in decisions related to 
placement of the child and types of instruc- 
tional services to be provided. In some in- 
stances, home training materials or teachers 



help parents learn ways to cope with the chikrs 
deficiencies and to reinforce skills learned at 
school. 

Chapter 1 funds are used to provide many 
preschool services that are more inclusive in 
nature. Many programs are utilizing a variety of 
funding sources as program leaders collaborate 
with other agencies to provide needed services 
for participants. The successful inclusion of 
preschool children with disabilities in public 
school buildings has been noted by both par- 
ents and staff. 

In summary, children with severe disabilities 
have a right to a tree, appropriate educational 
services, and Chapter 1 is one piece of legisla- 
tion that addresses this need. 



Se|#iu\ite pu)\isi<)iis ol Chaptci I also piovidt* hiiuls to iin* 
\)]{)\r ('(hicalioiiiil opponntiilies lor iicirhn led or (1('I»iu|U(mU ( hildrcn wlio at- 
U'lid slate ai^eiH \ si liooK. I'he Ohio Depariinent oi ^()utll Ser\ i( ('s. tlie Ohio 
Departineni ol Relial)iliiaiion and ( iorrertioiK and the Ohio \eteraiis* Oliil- 
dren's Home re(ci\(' Innds and (onduet Oha|)ler I proi^ranis. 

Dnrlnj; iistal \W\. tlie Ohio Deparinieni (^^^onlll Sci vices 
used Oliapiei I lunds to help \1S) V2 delin(|ueiil vouni^sters in eii^ht s( liools. 
Kniphasis was placed on additional l)asie skills instruction in the areas ol i cad- 
inir and niatlu'niali( s. Supportive services included lani^naj^e development 
and writu*n ( onnntniic ation skills. 

The Ohio Depattnu'nt ol Kehahilitation and (.orrec tion 
provided snp|)leinenial reailin^. Iani;uai;e arts, and mathematics instrndion 
to 2.098 inmates Ui to 120 vears ol ai^e servini^ terms 
in six correctional insiitiuions. i 

Tlie Ohio N'eteians' ( ili i Idren ' s 
Home in Xenia provided 7S residents witli extra 
leading instruction, spee(l) and lani^na^e instriic- 
lion. niathemati( s instnu lion, and sensoi v motor 
ac tivities. 

Dnrini^r i)ie hist jive vears, ovtM' 
Sl2.t)00,000 has been availahle to provide* su|)|)le- 
mental instruction to UkSO I nei^lected or delin- 
(|uent children, neailv all ol whom were wards ol 
the state or the courts (see lahle 1^5). 

^ 2Q 



Special 
Programs for 
Neglected or 
Delir^quer^t 
Children 



Table 25 

Programs, Participartts, and Funds 



1 Fiscal Year 


Progroms 


Participants 


Grant Award 


1990 


14 


2,551 


$ 1 ,636,868 


1991 


13 


2,869 


2,766,036 


1992 


15 


3,395 


2,766,000 


1993 


16 


3,361 


2,510,323 


1994 


15 


4,718 


2,952,205 


Totals 




16,894 


$12,631,432 




Participation 
and 
Instructional 
Patterns 



l.llilc 

(Ml ( 
l\ |)t( . 

sll lU 
llMtU 



iulrlK I 

lhl|Ml'i 
'.»7 irllt 



Mil' miitilM'i i»i licipaiits served each vear letuls to var\ 
M) iIk iiitinlxM ol ( hiUlren eoiinniiied lo a^ciu \ eaie (see 



Is c c 
s sMIls ( 
.11 1 MS 



\s vsniild he ev:|K'( ied. niosi siudeiiis served ihroiij^h this spi'- 
I |)tc»^>i,nn ine older than siudenis in oihei* Chapiei I classes, 
cis !lie hiM that more than ()5 peirent oi them are hevoiwl the 
hii'li s( hool enrollees. 

Ihoiij^li the at^e rani?es art* dilTcreiit. the lop piioiiix hn in- 
)Hsisij'Mils ideiitiiied as improvenient of basic reading oi maihe 
see lahle 'JH). Ill inaiiv instaiues, students receive exiia helj) in 



Table 26 
Participants by State Agency 





Agsncy 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1 l| Ih 1 1 .'c 


'1 II lltinniit of Youth liorvlcGS 


1,934 


2,211 


2.31'. 


2 2H6 




< 1 1 1( 


iittiiDiil ol l''oti( Jkillltatioti 












1 IlK 1 


oiif)c tkm 


443 


440 


944 






1 'hii 1 Vt 


'toiiin:,' ( .liikJrnii'ii Momu 


174 


210 






/M 


TolalB 




2,551 


2,869 


3,395 




4,;iH 



Age Range 

5-12 
13-17 
18-20 
Totals 



Table 27 
Participants by Age Range 



Number 



I 



4 

1,629 
3,085 
4,718 



Percent 

3'i 
6'. 
100 




Fiscal Year 

IWO 

iwl 

IVV,' 
1 W ( 



Table 28 

Percent of All Participants by Instructional Areas 

Malhemcilic 



I 



Reading 

65 
67 
63 
57 
47 



A.1 
,'l 
A' J 




2V 

BEST COPY AVAIlABLf 



TabI* 29 

Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Poiitlon 


Staff Potitlont 


Full-Time Equivalent 


Percent 


Teachers/tutors 


40 


71 


Teacher aides 


9 


16 


Supervisors/directors 


7 


13 


Other 






Total! 


56 


100 





Table 30 








Percent of Expenditures by Instructional Areas 




Instructional Area 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


I^MiiiilrH) 


47% 


49% 


28% 


41% 


40% 


Mtill<oiiinil«"6 


35 


26 


27 


44 


41 


f)lllU(* 


18 


25 


45 


15 


19 


•|i If lo8 1( iiMiuago aifs, language development, and written composition 



I'inlilv-lwn prn cut o! all i'X|HMidilurc's went tor instructional 
siiliiiics. Ilium* I'ftiflUHt iuul |HM*souiil-.s(M'vite contnicts. 

KxpiMuliturrs for salaries and related costs were used almost 
cutin-ly lo employ teachers and aides who worked direcdy with students. Em- 
ploynu II! pailenis lor list al MMM are indicated in Table 29. 

Kxpenditures can also be categorized by instructional areas. 
DurinK each ol the past five years, 28 to 49 percent of instructional funds 
were used lo improve reading skills. Another 26 to 44 percent of expendi- 
tures weie lor mathematics instruction, and 18 to 45 percent were used to 
provide iustrurtion in languaKe arts, language development, and written 
composition (see Table HO). 



Staffing and 
Expenditure 
Patterns 



To evahiate ac ademic progress in reading, mathematics, and 
language aits, slaiulaidl/ed ac hlc^vemcMit tests were used in the fall and again 
in the spring. DilleKMu ivs in test scoies weie reported in iU)rinal curve equiv- 
alent (NCK) units. 

The N(1K system ol reporting has been used since 19H4 to 
ineasmc a( adeniir gains that can be* attributed to extra instruction provided 
by (:hapt(*r I lor lU'glecled or deliiu|ueiu childien who atteiul state agency 
s( bonis. 

In iiuerpret tlu* N(!K gains, the leader needs to understand 

the lollowing: 

■ vScores are reported for only those students who take both the 
pretest and posttesl. Test scores are converted to NCEs and ag- 
gregated for all institutions. 

■ With ()nly regular classroom instnu tion, students are ex- 
|)ecled to maituain their own |)osition relative to other stu- 
dents in the class — that is, make no N(1K gains. 

■ With extra (lhapter 1 instruction, students are expected to 
achieve (and make NCIE gains) at a faster rale than classmates 
wlio have only regulai;insiruction. (Considering the popula- 
tion being servecl, ah^ number of N(1E gains should be re- 

^ O garded as progress. 



Evaluation 
Procedures 



Gains in 
kneading and 
Mathematics 



A toiiil ol L'.LMT led oi (U'liiK|m*nl stiukMns in state 

ai;('iu \ s( hools rctcivrd Chapici I K'iidin^ iusirm lion in fisc al 1994. Hcu ausr 
(hues ()l (Mndllnu'Mt iiic olicu (Icix ndcMn on < laii I okUms and [)aroU's or iv- 
ItMsi's. LIMli sets ol iciidinin tcsi sioics th.n wrvv ^rouTau'd dnrinj^ ihv 
noiniin^ diUt's s|)('(Hi('d l)\ icsi |)nhlishc'rs wcic* nsi'd as a sainplinj^ f^roup. 
I hr ast'i-ii^c f^ain lliis I'jtuip w.is II) NCJ.s. 

I he s.nnc sv^U'in iil icsdnj^ .uid icpcn iinjL' is used lor rvaluat- 
\\\\\ .K.idjinK |n(»^tess ni nMtlienialit s (sec lal)lc lU). A total or'J,!U2 sin- 
dcni^ \M-ir cinnlicd in ( haptci i in.nhcni^UK s ( losses, ^nid l.WM) srts ol lest 
\\('i< iicnciaU'd Itii s.nnplc pnipt^scs. I he averai^e ^(ain liere was 11 

\( I s 



Table 31 

Five -Year Trend: Gains In Reading and Mathematics 



Fl8cal 
Year 

I wo 

IWI 
IW4 



Reading 



12 
9 

9 
11 
10 



Average NCE Galni 

Mathematics 

M 

i;-' 
1 1 

1 1 



Chapter 1 for Neglected 
Summary of Successes 

Most neglected or delintpient yonth who are 
housed or confined in slate facilities that oper- 
ate 'their own schools desperately need snpple- 
mental opportunities to learn basic academic 
skills. They also need personalized insU uction 
flesi^ned to overcome negative attitudes and 
the effects of previons school failures. 

Special C^hapter 1 funds are set aside to be 
channeled through state departments of educa- 
tion to correctional and rehabilitation facilities. 
This routing of fmuis assures emphasis on in- 
slruciicm rather than provision of more care- 
takers and better sectirity. 

Statistics only partially suininari/e the im|)a( i of 
this cotnponetu of (. hapten 1 in Ohio. Othet 
highlights include: 

■ Instt tiction futuled through (ihapter 1 su(>- 
pleinents instructicni provided by the state 
to all sinder.ts educated tuider similar cir- 
cumstances. A total of 4»71H students in in- 
siitmions pai ticipated in fiscal 1994. 

ErJc I' 



or Delinquent Children: 



■ Individual studenLs who needed extra help 
with basic reading or mathematics skills 
were identified, their academic needs as- 
sessedi and appropriate instruction pro- 
vided. In fiscal 1994, a total of 2,217 Chap- 
ter 1 participants were enrolled in reading 
classes and 2»312 in mathematics classes, 

■ Evaluation data indicate that students re- 
ceiving extra reading instruction for six 
months or more in fiscal 1994, gained an 
average of 10 NCEs (the normal curve 
equivalent unit used to measure Chapter 1 
progress). Students receiving six months or 
mot e of mathematics instruction giuned an 
average of 11 NCEs. When analyzing NCE 
gains, keep in mind that most of these stu- 
dents were convicted felons and had poor 
or failing grades in previous school setdngs. 

■ Chapter 1 funds are also used to provide in- 
service training designed to increase 
teacher effectiveness under very challeng- 
ing circumstances. 

2a 



4 



A 



II CliapKM I limds .111' ( li.imu'lcM ihiini^h M.iir drp.ii iinciiis 
ni riUu In Ollit). \\\r ol Icdci.ll Assist. iik r .icIlllillisUMs (.liapK'l 

i pmmiims. ( cxt cpiion is thai \\\c DiMsioii nl Spci i.il Idut iUimi adininis- 
|r(s tlic ( DinpoiU'iu dial |)r()\i(U's luiids id siaic .i^nit \ s( IkioIs Ioi ( hildicii 
widi disahiliiirs. A liM'-vcai liiiaiu i.il and linnMn nnptK i snnnnai \ (sec T.ibli's 
V2 '.\ \\ pnnK Id sicadN giowdu)! KSKA ( '.liapii'i I in Ohio. 

A stall 1)1 IT) lo IS cxiH'iiviu cd s( liool .idinniisii aim s and cdn- 
I aiiunal ( nnsnltants pi nN-id(*s (( ( lini( .il assist aiu r tn ln( al disti u is and state 
ai^ciM U's n» cnsnH' dclist'i N ol i oiu «'ini atcd .ind I'lh't tiM' tiisti lu tiiHi.il sim n- 
u ( s Id ( liildi en. 

Ma|i)i siM\i(i*s pi()\idi'd l)\ the ()liii) I )('pai tincnt oi I'.dui.i- 
n nil a I ti» ln( al si linni distlii Is and In state ai^iMH \ si lionls iiii Indr 

■ AssisiaiK (' ill planning ami developing pinjei i pioposals 

■ KcNieu of piojei t piopnsals letcived iroin appli(anl ai>;(Mu ies 

■ Assistant e uilli reNision jd jiioposals to meet lideral 
miideliiies 

B \ppio\al oi piojeil proposals 

■ A'^sistaiue witli piojeet impliMnentatiini. pn)^iani inipro\e 
inent. stall deM'lopinent. parent involviMiient. e\alnatinn. lis- 
1 al .u ( omits, lepoi ts, and disseniinaiion oi inioi inatioii 

■ I )etei iiiiinnion ol allocations. dishursiMnents oi Inmls. and 
piep.nation ol statistical and finantial reports 

I he |)iiiieipal means b\' which division stall ineiiil)eis pioside 
niloi iiuituni ahonl the various programs are olih e ( onleieiu es; iield sei mm s. 
ineeini^s willi local stall and panmt ad\isoi\ (inimils: stan' and lei'Umal 
woikshops; and pnl)licat ions. aiulio\isn.d pi esentatmiis, and '.pi al iin', 
eiii«ai«eineiiis. 

I)ni iiii\ lis( al nnmen)ns i (mfi k in t . and imm I ■ Imp 

N\eie spoiisoied In the l)i\ision i>i l i'deial Assistanc i \la|o) i \i in . im liidi il 
a statewide (onieiemc lot proi>rain administiatoi-. ( liapn i I tt ai Ik i > ajnl 
parents; a meeting lor new ( lliaplei I ( ooi diiMtm s. -.i \ n al im i tiiii"' li n h 1 1 
eral pro^iain directors tiom l.ni^e distiuis; and \aiioiis imi inii*" h"i nmn iiii 
echicali^m i oordinaiois. iea( heis, aides, and snppoi t peiMtiim I 

( ill ideli lies ioi ( .liaptci I iei|iiiie ihe stall rdm attoii.il ai'i m ^ 
to disseniiiiaie per linen I inloi maiioii. I lu* I )tMsii)n ol I cili i al \ iMam t ill 
trii)mes piinti'd inloi mat ion ahont i^nidelmes. applii .itioii pi on i Inn and . 
xarietN oi pi omisini; educational pi a( ti( es. 

State pnhlu ations (oi lisi al I M'.l I iiii hided tin pi ri i T 
linn ol (MdfHn I ni Ohio and / Iw i.ltliluund, a pei lodii i epm t al m ml tin 
programs adiniihsieied In the l)i\is\oii ni I'cdei.d \ssisiani i 



WW I 111 
\ M Kin 
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Table 32 
Five-Year Financial Summary 
Grant Awards 



Programs 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Basic 


SI 37.407.671 


$165,715,770 


$199,391,283 


'o7Mm.>.wA 1 


1 (Vi/ Ai>f> 


Migrant 


1.327.439 


1.342.827 


1,522,57/ 


1 .'il /.,'i6l 


1 ■\{).'}V>U 


Handicapped 


4.699.538 


4.347.487 


4,637,648 


A 1 M 'iV4 


,' 1/6 Mil 


Neglected or delinquent 


1.636.868 


2,293.159 


2.766,000 ■ ■J.!>U).X>:\ 




Totals 


$145,071,516 


$173,699,234 


$206,317,508 


1 $232,025,419 


$2B0,B99,126 



Table 33 

Five-Year Human Impact Summary 
Number of Students Receiving Extra Instruction 



Programs j 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Basic ! 


140,8/7 


152.501 


146,606 


189,8/;) 


2f)4,n4() 


1 

MIgront i 


3.094 


2.773 


2.439 


2,332 


2 39/ 


Hondicoppec ' \ 


4,93? 


3,834 


4,44/ 


4.44!) 


3 1,(4 


Neglected or dolintiLicnl 1 


2.bb\ 


2.869 


3,39!i 


3,361 


4,/lH 


Totals 


151,454 


161,977 


156,887 


! 200,013 


1 

214,289 ; 
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The activity which is the subject of this report was supported \n whole or in part by the 
U S Department of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the U.S. Department of Education, and no official endorsement 
by the U.S. Department of Education should be inferred. 

The Ohio Department of Education does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, sex. religion, age or disability in employment or the provision of services. 

This document is a publication of the Ohio Department of Education and does not represent 
official policy of the State Board of Education unless spoclflcally stated. 
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